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: . _Is the Supreme Court 
_ Becoming Unstable? 


Mr. PritcuEtt: The Supreme Court has been back in the headlines for the _ 
first time since the court-packing episode of 1937. Then the concern was with = 
: what was construed to be an attack from the outside. Now it is the Court’s own 
“actions that are involved. A gentleman writing in Harper’s magazine recently 
said, “What the members of the Supreme Court will do with matters that are a 
laid before them is as predictable, these days, as what a cage of chimps would 
_ do with a bunch of bananas.” 


Mr. SwisHeEr: At first glance there seems to be justification for that state- 
_ment. There have been larger percentages of dissenting opinions in recent years 
than in any previous time in the Court’s history, and these opinions have re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity, partly, incidentally, I might say, Pritchett, via a 
the article which you yourself have written. Furthermore, certain of the judges rt 
have been unable to restrain themselves from making personal comments, or 4 
quasi-personal comments, which have hit the headlines.* 


Mr. Pritcuett: You have practiced before the Supreme Court a lot, Dodd. : 
What is your view on this statement? What justification is there for such a 
statement? 


. : 

_- Mr. Dopp: There appear to have been reversals and the abandonment of _ E 

; prior views by the Court, particularly with its present personnel and with the = 

nese of personnel which has come with the Court. It has been chargedthat _ ¥ 

_ the judges are seeking to write into their opinions their social philosophy. On z 

_ the whole, I think that we should analyze the recent opinions of the Court to see 

_ to what extent the abandonment of prior views is necessary and essential be- 
cause of changed economic and social conditions. ) 


Mr. PritcHetT: That is one of our jobs on this program; but, before we be- 
y - gin, perhaps it might be well for our listeners if we indicated baet just wal ‘er 
_ the functions of the Supreme Court are. 


= tSee C. Herman Pritchett, “Dissent on the Supreme Court, 1943-44,” American 
_ Political Science Review, February, 1945. - 


- 


2 : The Supreme Court was created and its jurisdiction defined by sections 1 and 20 
ticle Ti of the Constitution, which read: 


id shall, at stated Times, receive ee their Services, a pianos o2 < whicl} 


dicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law = Equity, arising onaee thi | 
tution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties made, or which shall be madet 
uthority;—to all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers anc 
;—to all Cases of admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Controversies t¢ 
the United States shall be a Party;—to Controversies between two or more State 
en a State and Citizens of another State;—between citizens of different Statesl 
en citizens of the same State claiming Lands under Grants of different States} 
id twe n a State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects} 
ases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, and those 
hich a State shall be Party, the Supreme Court shall have original Jurisdiction. In 
er Cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate Jurisdic 
as to Law and F; act, with such ees and under such peas as the 
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ong as the business before the Court requires, usually until about the firs 
SI blished by ee the Court consists of a Chief asa of the United state 


of Chicago Rounp Taste. Published weekly. ro cents a chy fl jose Ss 
, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Llinots. 


3 ‘second-class matter January 3, 19 39, at the post o ae at eee L iinots, under 
M ‘arch 3 1879. 


freedom of speech have arisen out of those ordinances rather than out of stat- 
“utes of the states. 
* r 


Mr. Pritcuetr: Those are the problems of construing the Constitution. 
What is another function of the Court? 


__ Mr. Dopp: The other function is that of construing the federal statutes in 
their application. It involves a rather complex problem of construing a number 
of technical statutes and determining the powers of the administrative bodies of 
the national government which now, to a large extent, operate in the enforce- 
‘ment and application of the principles of the national government. 


Mr. Pritcuett: That is an important and responsible job which our Su- 
‘preme Court has. There recently have been suggestions that the Supreme Court, 
‘as at present constituted, has been getting into difficulties in connection with the 
‘performance of these functions. The personnel of the present Court presents 
‘certain interesting problems. 


Mr. SwisHer: It is an interesting fact, of course, that seven of the present 
judges have been appointed by President Roosevelt,3 and, because the Supreme 
Court was so much in the news around the period of the court fight in 1937,4 
people have been peculiarly conscious of the appointments to the Supreme 
Court and of the activities of the judges. There is also the fact that the judges 


of recent appointment are of such an age as greatly to reduce the age of the ~ 


3 The personnel of the present Supreme Court is as follows: 


XY Year 
Appointed Appointed 
Harlan F. Stone........ 1925* William O. Douglas..... 1939 
Owen J. Roberts........ 1930 Frank Murphy......... 1940 
Hugo L. Black......... 1937 Robert H. Jackson... .. 1941 
Stanley F. Reed........ 1938 Wiley B. Rutledge...... 1943 
Felix Frankfurter....... 1939 


* Became Chief Justice in ro4t. 
_ James F. Byrnes was also appointed to the Court by President Roosevelt. He served 
from January, 1941, until he resigned in October, 1942, to assume war administrative 
work under the President. 


4 President Roosevelt submitted a plan for judicial reform to Congress in February, 


1937. The plan, among other things, called for the voluntary retirement of Supreme _ 
Court justices at the age of seventy on full pay. It also asked for the appointment of an _ 
additional justice for every eligible justice who failed to take advantage of his: privilege 


to retire, the total membership of the Court, however, never to exceed fifteen. For a 


story of the fight over this reorganization plan, see Joseph Alsop and Turner Catledge, 


The 168 Days (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1938) and chapter vi of The Strug- 


sle for Judicial Supremacy by Robert H. Jackson (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941). 
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Court. The average age, I believe, dropped from seventy-two years down tal 
fifty-six. Taking those facts into account and taking into account ‘the persona 
interplay which has taken place on the Court, we have what seems to be evi 
dence of a tremendous amount of friction and disagreement on the Court. 


and are taking pot shots at each other from behind the marble columns. Dodd : 
from your experience with the Supreme Court, do you think that there is any+} 
thing in this emphasis? 


Mr. Dopp: The emphasis which we get is largely an emphasis by the news-} 
papers which have the necessity of obtaining news and which, to a large extent 
exaggerate the situation in the United States Supreme Court. It is true thati 
judges have commented upon each other’s opinions. It is true that they havey 
criticized each other’s opinions, but that does not mean a personal animosity 0 
special difficulties among the judges themselves. 


Mr. SwisuEr: We should also call attention to the fact that, whereas the di] 
' visions of the Supreme Court in earlier years were largely upon constitutional} 
-questions, the divisions today are largely in terms of interpretation of statutes.|} 


Mr. PRItTcHETT: I am interested to find that you attribute so much of this 

~ division to newspaper emphasis, Dodd. I think that it is quite true, as has been 
often said, that the Supreme Court is a newspaperman’s graveyard. Newspaper-| 
| 


-men have the problem of making an interesting story out of a dry Supreme} 
Court opinion. The result quite often is to give emphasis to anything which they 
can play up a little bit. For instance, in a recent Court decision, Justice Frank- 
furter emitted the rather dry sentence as follows: “That is why we should be} 

- uncompromising in observing the limits of our authority and should avoid lax- 

ity in assuming jurisdiction.” That has got a lot of sixty-four-dollar words in! 

it, and so one of our more irresponsible newspapers turns it into a scare head- 

_ line, “Frankfurter Cries Laxity to Justices.” Do you think that that is sufficient | 

_to explain a good many of the rumors about disagreements and feuds? 


Mr. SwisHeEr: That goes a long way, I think, toward explaining the rumors. 
Of course, we must not play down the fact that there are difficulties and that | 
there are real disagreements on the Court. They are in part perhaps disagree- 
ments as to social philosophy, but they do not, as I have suggested, cut to the’ 
depth of the old disagreements. On constitutional questions there have been’ 
very few sharp divisions since the ‘‘Roosevelt Court” has been appointed. 


Mr. PritcHett: You have called attention to the divisions on the Supreme 
Court, which is certainly a subject that has received a great deal of attention. 
_ In that connection, perhaps, I could burden our listeners with a few statistics to 
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Source: C. Herman Pritchett, “Dissent on the Supreme Court, 1943-44,” American — . 


Political Science Review, February, 1945. 
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show what the developments have been in this field. Tn the 1930 ‘tee 89 pel] 
cent of the decisions of the Court were reached with the agreement of all the 
justices. In 1935 only 84 per cent of the opinions were unanimous. In 1940 only 
72 per cent, and, last term, for the first time in the Court’s history, the members 


of the Court were in disagreement i in their opinions more often than they werd 


ment has occurred? 


Mr. Dopp: I should say that in the main there has not been very much dif 
ference of opinion among the members of the present Court upon constitutiona 
~ questions. With reference to the determination of whether the national govern} 

ment has authority to regulate insurance, for example, seven members of the} 
Court acted together and two members disqualified. In that case six members 
of the Court agreed upon the constitutional issue, and the seventh member par 
_ ticipated in the case apparently somewhat doubtful as to whether he wouldi 
agree or not. But there was no essential difference on that ground; there was 2 
- difference by several dissenters as to whether there was already legislation whichi 
regulated insurance.s 


Mr. PRITCHETT: Weciher way of putting that is to say that there has not 
been a statute of Congress declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
“gince 1936, except for one rather minor instance, a couple of years ago. If they 
are not disagreeing about the Constitution, what are they disagreeing about? 


Mr. Swisuer: They are disagreeing in part about the interpretation of fed-j 

eral statutes. Congress, as you know, since 1933 has enacted a large number of} 
broad, general, regulatory statutes—statutes that look much more like consti-! 
- tutions than they look like the old-fashioned statutes. Although they contain 
Z glossaries of terms, nevertheless, they are written in such general language that | 
_ they require a great deal of interpretation. The administrators who are ap-| 
pointed to carry them out have to interpret them. Those interpretations, or| 
_ parts of them, at any rate, come up to the Supreme Court, and the Court has to 
pass upon the interpretations which the administrators give to the statutes. 


Mr. Pritcuetr: I do not think that all people understand that. For instance, 


b  §In the United States v. South Eastern Underwriters Association, the government was |} 
prosecuting a group of insurance companies for allegedly holding up prices by agree- | 
ment and thus violating the Sherman Anti-trust Act. The Court held that the activities | 
__ of the insurance companies, if finally proved as alleged, were subject to the Sherman | 
Act. The decision was handed down on June 5, 1944 U. S. v. South Eastern Under- 


_ Justice Jackson dissented in part.-Justices Roberts and Reed did not take part. 
ede 6 ; ; 
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Mr. SwisHER: The Court virtually assumed the eon aeanee of the stat} 
ute as reaching down to that activity in the home. It was merely a question 
whether the statute did extend the regulatory bars of the federal governmen 
that far. | 

i 


Mr. Dopp: The Court had actually, of course, as early as 1941 expres 
sustained the validity of the act itself.6 


Mr. PritcuEtt: I would like to note that in many of these instances the Su 
preme Court has to find some congressional intent in a statute when, as a matte} 
of fact, we know that in many such cases Congress really did not have any i 

tent on the subject at all and had not thought about it. Roberts said in the em 
broidery case to which you refer (and I should say that I judge that Robert] 
felt that there ought to be less embroidery on the statute and more embroide | 
in the home) that ‘‘the Court arrives at this result by forming a judgment as td 
what Congress probably should have said and would have said had it considereq 
_ the matter.” When the Supreme Court has that kind of responsibility, it is quit 
clear that it is going to disagree fairly often, is it not? 
’ - But there must be other explanations for these numerous dissents, are ther 
note 


i] 


Mr. SwIsHER: It is hard to list reasons for one dissent after the other. It is 
probable, I think, however, that the very fact that seven of the judges were ve 
tecently appointed; that they were appointed under circumstances such tha4 
they have been expected to vote together as servants of the President; that the 

_are relatively young and vigorous men; that most of them have not had judicia 
experience and that most of them do not have that reverence for the judicia 
which many of the older judges had—all those factors, I think, play into the fac 

_ that they as judges feel a greater sense’ of freedom in expressing their persona 
attitudes on constitutionality and on interpretations of law. 


Mr. Prrtcuert: That would certainly explain many of the opinions which 
owe havé had. It is well to add, perhaps, that in addition to dissenting opinions, 
: ~ there has grown up a practice of giving concurring opinions. That is, a judge 
es eg agree with what the Court has said, but still he may insist upon saying : 


_ §The Fair Labor Standards Act (Wages and Hour Law) was passed in 1938. It 
i sought, in establishments using the facilities of interstate commerce, to bring about by 
certain gradual steps the establishment of forty cents an hour as the minimum wage and 
‘ forty hours a week as the maximum weekly employment period. It also outlawed the 
_ employment of children under sixteen years and such employment under eighteen years 
_ which was not approved by the chief of the Children’s Bureau. The act was declared 
. constitutional by the Supreme Court in 1941 (United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100) 

without a dissenting vote, and the Court overruled the child-labor case of 1918 e am- 
_ mer v. Dagenhart). 
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s his own way. Is there any problem arising out of these numerous opinions 
cus with that which the majority judges have given? 


Mr. Dopp: From the standpoint of the user of the opinions, I should say’ 
that there is a very distinct problem, and oftentimes a very serious one, because 
of an unnecessary—or what may seem to be an unnecessary—concurring opin- 
ion. In some cases, although not in many of these cases, the concurring opinion 
adds nothing whatever to what may be the opinion of the Court. 


Mk. SwisHEr: The concurring opinion may not add anything to the opinion 
of the Court, yet it is an expression of the opinion of the individual judge—the 
judge who has taken an oath to uphold the Constitution as he sees it. If a judge 
sees the subject differently from another judge or if he thinks that he sees it 
differently, if he thinks his language is more properly expressive of the right way 
to reach a decision than that by the man nominally appointed to write the opin- 
ion of the Court, it seems to me that he has both the right and the obligation to 
so express himself. 


Mr. PritcHett: Then you would not agree with Arthur Krock, who recently 
wrote: “In the interests of democracy at war, dissenting brethren should dis- 
agree in silence.” 


Mr. SwisHER: No, I think that Krock wholly misunderstands the nature of 


the judicial process. The Supreme Court here is operating on the periphery of | io 


the law in the area in which law is being made to the extent to which a case is 
being decided, and the judges, as they give opinions, naturally are reflecting 
different conceptions as to how the Constitution ought to expand.-In so doing, 
they are, in effect, doing what the American people are doing—namely, gradual- 
ly making up their minds as to how the Constitution ought to evolve. Therefore, 
I think that the judges are performing a real duty in expressing their real 
opinions, whatever those real opinions may be. 


Mr. Dopp: Where, however, a concurring opinion is primarily a duplication 
of the original opinion of the Court, it seems to me that it is useless and involves 
an additional expense of printing. 


Mr. Pritcuett: I notice, Swisher, that you did not give us a reason for these 


numerous dissents of the division between liberals and conservatives on the 
Court. Do you think that that is important? 


Mr. Swisner: To a degree it is. Yet there is a risk involved in using the — 
terms “liberal” and ‘“‘conservative”’ with respect to the present Court. They do- ; 


not mean a sharp division such as that which existed back in 1935 to 1937. It is 


true that the group, including Black and Douglas and Murphy, are spoken of 
as “liberals” for want of a better word, and we refer to Justice Roberts as a con- 
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servative. We try to group other aes in reigtion < ee fetee, See again 
say that we have to be careful in the use of those terms with respect to the = 


Mr. PritcHett: We ought also to give some attention tc a problem that ha} 
been mentioned which has resulted from the overruling of precedents on the S ‘| 
preme Court—that is, the Supreme Court’s saying today that what it said on | 
year ago or ten years ago or fifty years ago is no longer the law on the subject. 


That has occurred to a considerable extent, has it not? 


Mr. Dopp: That is true to quite a large extent, but, as a matter of fact) 
ofttimes in so doing the Court is really taking a more regular view as to the prob 
~~ ems of the present time and actually making the law much more workable. Fo 
example, in connection with the right of a wife to appear as a witness on beha 

: ~ of her husband, Mr. Justice Sutherland, for example, took the more liberal and 
__ the more modern view that the wife should be permitted to testify, although 
_ that abandoned an established principle of law which had not been satisfacto 


~ but which had remained over a period of perhaps centuries. 


Mr. PRITCHETT: You are justifying the occasional overruling of a previous 
rule of law or of the Court, are you not? However, I gather that some of your 
colleagues in the legal profession, Dodd, feel that you can carry that process too 
_ far. I read articles in the bar association journals speaking of the Supreme Court 
‘as now embarking on a new “guesspotism.” I have read the opinion by Justice: 
_ Roberts in which he said that if the Court continues to go along as it has, “thet 
law will become, not a chart to govern conduct, but a game of chance.” Instead 
_ of settling rights and liabilities, it unsettles them. Do you think that that is likely 

to be the case at the present time? 


~ Mr. Swisuer: It has not gone anywhere near that far. I feel sure that one’ 
_ thing which was disturbing Justice Roberts in the period of the case which you 
mention was the fact that the Court was in the process of overruling an impor- 
tant case decided somie years earlier in which he had written the opinion of the| 
Court—that i is, an earlier opinion in which he, as spokesman for the Court, had 
held that a political party had the right to exclude Negroes from the primaries. 
_ Another point which ought to be made here is that a great many of the over- 
rulings which have piled up recently have been the clearing-away of dead wood— 
of decisions that had already in effect been held unconstitutional without a 
declaration to that effect. 


“Mr. PRITCHETT: You mean that they had already been dead for some time 
and that the Supreme Court had just now been getting around to giving them 
a decent burial. 


Mr. SwisHEr: That is right. 


Mp. PritcHETT: I have seen the statement quite often that i it is more impor- 
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| : nt in some instances to decide a matter than to decide it right. Do you think 
that emphasis upon certainty is subverted by the present tendency to overrule 
certain decisions? 


; Mr. SwisHer: We must remember that the total of overrulings since 1937 
has been only somewhere in the neighborhood of twenty-five, I should say. And, 
as I said a moment ago, in a number of instances it has been simply a matter of 
liquidating dead decisions—decisions of such a nature that lawyers already 
knew where they stood. There has not been nearly so much creation of uncer- 
tainty of the law as in the creation of the law which lawyers do not like. I am 
convinced that that is the reason for a great deal of the criticism of the present 
Court. They do not like the making of the laws rather than the unmaking of 
law. 


Mr. PritcHETT: You speak of the creation of the law. Do you mean that the 
judges are legislating here along with Congress? 


Mr. SwisHER: Inevitably what the judges do has the effect of determining 
what the law is. If you want to call that legislation, yes. I would be inclined to 
call it such. 


Mr. PritcHEett: Dodd, do you think the Court legislates? 


Mr. Dopp: It is very clear that a court performs in practically every case 
some functions which might'be termed “‘egislative.” The Court, if it is dealing 
with the statutes, must construe the statutes. The statute gets the meaning that 
the Court gives to it. The Court, when it is dealing with a case which does not 
nvolve a statute, is dealing with principles of common law or equity or admiral- 
ty which it must apply and which it must determine in the application, so that 
she Court, you may say, in every case, whether it is dealing with an act of 
Congress or an act of the state legislature or a municipal corporation, or whether 
t is dealing with a principle of law not covered by those, is itself applying and 
tating the law. . 
~ In reference to the opinion to which you referred of Mr. Justice Roberts, 
n which he objected to this function, he was, I think, dealing with a case of the 
iability of the vessel to an injured seaman in which the Court had, I am in- 
lined to think, properly abandoned an old and outworn principle of law in sub- 
titution for a new one. . 

_ Mr. Pritceett: It is the responsibility of the Court, then, as you see it, to 
-eep the law in tune with the times and to mold the law in terms of present-day 
ituations? ce 

Mr. Dopp: The whole basis of the law, aside from statutes (and statutes have 


ome into that law as a major element in recent years), which governs our daily 
fiairs is what we term “common law,” which was developed by the courts. 
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Mr. SwisuEr: I would like to say, in that connection, that it may wel Hy 
that Congress and the state legislatures ought to do more creating of law. Ma | 
be they ought not to leave to the courts the big job which they do. As a matt | 
of fact, certain judges on the Supreme Court would like very much to have Cor 

gress legislate on certain important subjects. Yet, if Congress fails to act anj 
._ cases come up, courts have to decide the cases where they find them.’ | 


legislation in the present courts too much. Is it not true that the courts have a | 
ways legislated and that from many points of view the present Court is doi 
less legislating than earlier courts? It is now refusing to tell Congress, for ir 
stance, that it cannot enact statutes because the Constitution does not perm 
it; it is throwing Congress more on its own responsibility. Certainly, you can sa 
that to some extent. 
There are, however, certain major fields in which the Court’s interests ha 
been shaping the law. There is the field of commerce. Could you illustrate whag 
3 has happened in that field very briefly? 


~Mr. Dopp: When the Constitution was first adopted, commerce was rela 
tively small in amount. Relations were from one state to another. We have nov 
come to a situation where the production of an article, agriculturally or b 
manufacturing, in one state definitely affects the relation of interstate relation 


foreign commerce. 
. Mr. Pritcuett: And what has been happening in the field of civil liberties 


E ___- Mk. SwisuEr: The Court seems almost to have leaned over backward in its 


iters Assn. [see footnotes on page 6]), said, in part: “.... Not one of all these case: 
~ fon the Commerce Clause], however, has involved an Act of Congress which requir 
i the Court to decide the issue of whether the Commerce Clause grants to Congress the 
_ power to regulate insurance transactions stretching across state lines. Today for the 
first time in the history of the Court that issue is squarely presented and must be de- 


Ae) Justice Black, in the decision upon the insurance case (U.S. v. South Hasters a 


_ Sive scope of the Sherman Act. Nor can we attach significance to the omission of Con- 
= gress to include in its amendments to the Act an express statement that the Act covered 
a insurance. From the beginning Congress has used language broad enough to include all 
___ businesses, and never has amended the Act to define these businesses with particu. 
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pagerness to protect civil erties, particularly against the states. “The action in | 


the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ cases would be an example.® 


_ Mr. Pritcuett: Certainly in these and in other fields which we might men- 
tion the Court has definitely been influencing the trend of the law in this country. 

We seem, gentlemen, to be in agreement upon many of these issues. Perhaps 
we are too much in agreement in view of the adverse comments which have 
emanated from the legal profession on some of these matters. Dodd, I am 
afraid that your colleagues, the lawyers, may want to disbar you for not taking 
the Supreme Court to pieces a little more vigorously. It is only fair to say that 
we do feel that the concern about the personalities of the present Supreme Court 
judges needs to be taken with several grains of salt. It is not a very serious prob- 
lem. The increased number of dissent characteristics in recent years is at- 
tributed to a number of causes, including the difficult problem of deciding what 
2 number of recent complicated federal regulatory statutes mean. 

The Court has speeded up the process of revising the law in these recent years, 
and it is quite easy for an outsider to see that this may increase the problems of 
practicing the law and the problems of the practicing lawyer. But, from many 
points of view, it is true that the Court is doing less legislating than before. It no 
longer tells Congress that its statutes are unconstitutional, although it does in- 
sist upon protecting the rights of the civil liberties of individuals. In some ways 
the Supreme Court is getting back to older concepts; in other ways, it is liqui- 
Jating some of its old mistakes. 


8 A number of important civil liberties cases have involved the religious sect known 


is Jehovah’s Witnesses. For a discussion of some of these important decisions, see Carl 
3. Swisher, American Constitutional Development (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943), 
hap. Xxxvii. : 
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1. What is the role of the United States Supreme Court in the American syste 


of government? What are its powers and duties as outlined in the Constit¥ 


tion? By later acts of Congress? Do you think that the Court has usurp | 


power which either was not originally intended for it or should not have bed 
assumed later? Discuss. 


_ »2. What is meant by “judicial review”? When did the Court win this ngh 

Review the history of important decisions involving judicial review. Wou 
~ you agree that the present Court seems virtually to assume the constitutio 
ality of most federal laws and thus devotes most of its efforts to “judicij 
Hee appraisal” of the interpretations of those acts? Explain. 


- actments without congressional reconsideration? Is there any merit in t 
_ suggestion that Congress have a two-thirds sustaining vote over Court actid 
- inthesame way thatit has a two-thirds vote over a presidential veto? Discus 


What were the main points of President Roosevelt’s plans for reorganizatio 
_ of the Supreme Court, as outlined during the 1930’s? What parts do yo 
__ favor? What proposals would you oppose? What other programs of judici 
reform have been suggested by other presidents? Would you favor changes i 
- the Court? What ones? 


. How speedily do you think that the law can be brought into harmony wi 
_ changing times? By what methods? How can the court reflect changing ecc 
nomic and social trends? : 


Thomas Teflepson once said that every generation needs a new constitutior 
What i is the significance of this statement? Discuss in view of changing ecc 
nomic and social conditions. 
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